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Points out the Good Road, and many 
other qualities, she may have as at- 
tributes a child, vase, willow branch, 
lotus, pearl, or even a fish, accord- 
ing to the trait personified. This 
somewhat prim and old-fashioned 
saint is, like the Buddha, the embodi- 
ment of "pure virtue," with or with- 
out any visible attributes or emblems. 

Another stone figure, smaller, from 
southern China, and also recently ac- 
quired, is a Bodhisatva, but of an 
entirely different type; less purely 
ideal and severe; even what might 
be called a popular type of saint, 
fleshly and entirely approachable. 
The face is round and smiling; it is 
called Kuan-yin, but it is not improb- 
able that it is the male incarnation, 
the Hindu Simpanada or "Lion's 
Roar." The object he or she holds 
in the right hand seems to be a form 
of chaplet similar to that held in the 
right hand by some statues of Brah- 
ma. In the left hand is the unopened 
lotus bud which makes the figure at 
least a Padmapani or Lotus Bearer. 
The top of the head-dress is broken 
off, making it impossible to know 
whether it formerly bore the image 
of Amita-Buddha or the vase which 
is a distinguishing attribute of Ku- 
an-yin, but when carried in the hand 
is not peculiar to her alone and may 
be held by Bodhisats or Arahans. 

The drapery is in the style derived 
from India; the veil is very scanty, 
and we have in this little figure the 
sash form, the bahupaddai, preserved 
from the time when Hindu gods and 
goddesses were represented naked. In 
this instance, it answers no purpose, 
is not even a girdle, for the lines in- 
dicating drapery drawn up over a 
cord or belt, are underneath the bahu- 
paddai and have no connection with 
it; it is therefore a survival. It is 



to be noticed that the collar is made 
up of the three vertical lines of Vish- 
nu, alternating with what may be the 
chakra or sacred wheel. The Maha- 
yana school assimilated a great deal 
of Indian symbolism. It is natural 
that the early Chinese schools should 
show Hindu characteristics — this 
piece is of the V century. That a 
later period, the T'ang, should show 
the influence of the classic Greek, 
which it is claimed is the original 
type, would seem to show that there 
might have been in China, also, sep- 
arate schools of sculpture. 

C. P. D. 




POTTERY JAR 



HAN 



HAN POTTERY WINE JAR 

ALTHOUGH the Chinese had 
Lmade various objects of utility 
from clay for a long period, it is 
doubtful if pieces of any particular 
aesthetic merit were produced before 
the time of the Han dynasty (206 B. 
C, 220 A.D.). The Han potters, 
however, achieved such mastery over 
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their materials that they were able 
to produce objects which were both 
pleasing in form and decoration. 

The pottery wine jar figured above 
is a characteristic example of Han 
workmanship. It probably owes its 
preservation to the ancient Chinese 
custom of burying with the honored 
dead a complete outfit of the articles 
which he had used in life. The body 
of this piece is of a soft red earth- 
enware, and though it lacks the grace- 
ful refinement of later Chinese pieces 
in porcelain, it has a sturdy dignity 
and stateliness of its own, which, in- 
deed, would seem more in keeping 
with the coarser ware of which it is 
fabricated. Over the earthenware 
body has been poured a thin green 
glaze, streaked with lines of dark 
blue green. It is a lead glaze con- 
taining copper oxide, and on account 
of the ease with which it may be 
produced, is usually one of the first 
glazes developed by primitive peoples. 
The glaze is well preserved around 
the top and shoulder of the piece, 
where it exhibits a finely crackled sur- 
face with only enough deoxidization 
to impart a beautifully variegated 
color. As the foot of the jar is ap- 
proached, the deoxidization and con- 
sequent deterioration of the glaze 
progressively increase, resulting in a 
"semi-iridescent colorlessness." At the 
top are three spur marks, and between 
these congealed drops of glaze, which 
show that the jar was fired in the kiln 
with the mouth downward. 

The distinctive feature of the piece 
is the band of low reliefs around the 
shoulder of the jar, a typical Han 
decoration. These decorations were, 
in all probability, stamped with a 
mold on a thin strip of clay and then 
cemented with wet clay to the jar. 

The band or frieze of reliefs is 
divided into halves by two t'ao-t'ieh 



ogre heads, holding rings, placed at 
opposite poles. These are apparently 
survivals from a bronze model, in 
which the rings swung free. Facing 
each of the ogre head handles, some- 
what in the manner of heraldic sup- 
porters, are two large animals, with 
uplifted forepaws. The one on the 
left, with head to the front, appears 
to be a tiger; the other, with head 
in profile, has wings and resembles 
the yellow dragon (huang lung) 
often figured on Han bas-reliefs. It 
has a considerable degree of similar- 
ity to certain of the fabulous winged 
animals occurring in Mesopotamian 
art, with which the Chinese sculptors 
of the Han era, no doubt, had some 
familiarity. 

Between these two symmetrically 
arranged groups are a number of 
other spiritedly modeled animals, 
among which may be recognized two 
fighting bulls, a dog chasing a deer, 
a combat between a bull and a tiger, 
and various other dragon or hydra-like 
animals. On either side are two large 
conventionalized waves about the 
crests of which flit water fowls. 
There are no human figures. The 
animal forms are modeled with a free- 
dom and feeling for action which has 
seldom been equaled by the artists of 
any period. In their naive freshness 
and vigor of conception, they at once 
call to mind certain well-known 
drawings and carvings of the Qua- 
ternary age which have been discov- 
ered in Europe. The fighting bulls 
and the deer chased by a dog are 
remarkable for the "flying gallop" 
attitude in which they are repre- 
sented, all four legs being stretched 
in an almost straight line. It has 
been suggested that this vigorous atti- 
tude is derived from Scytho-Siberian 
art. 1 



(i) Hobson. 
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fer only to the size of the piece, num- 
ber one denoting the largest size. 1 

(i) For a further discussion of Sung 
Wares, the reader is referred to the excellent 
article, compiled from original sources, by Mrs. 
Rose Sickler Williams for the catalogue of an 
exhibition of Sung wares held by the Japan 
Society, new York, 19 14; and to the catalogue 
of an exhibition of Early Chinese Pottery and 
Sculpture at the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, 1 91 6, both of which may be consulted in 
the Richardson Memorial Library. 



ERRATUM 

On pages five and seven of the Jan- 
uary issue of the Bulletin, the dates 
in the captions beneath the illustrations 
of the two Flemish tapestries are incor- 
rect. The captions should agree with 
the text accompanying the illustrations 
and should read "about 1600" instead of 
"about 1700." 



REPRODUCTIONS 

Photographic prints of most of the 
objects in the collection of the Museum 
can be supplied at fifty cents per copy. 
The Museum also offers for sale photo- 
gravure prints of a limited number of 
paintings in its collection at twenty-five 
cents, and post cards at two for five 
cents. 




FIGHTING BULLS 



RUBBING FROM HAN POTTERY JAR— See P. 19 



